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flags, prostrating themselves before a wooden cross.
They did not see them while saying their prayers,
they never witnessed any sacrifices offered by them to
their gods, nor was their moral conduct such as to
give the natives the idea that they abstained from any
crimes, because they feared the gods. What would
have been more natural therefore for them than to
say that their religion seemed to consist in a worship
of gru-grus, their own name for what the Portuguese
called feitigo, and that they had no idea of a supreme
spirit or a king of heaven, or offered any worship to
him?

With regard to the word, it is well known that the
Portuguese feitigo corresponds to I^&imfactitius. Fac-
titius, from meaning what is made by hand, came to
mean artificial, then unnatural, magical, enchanted and
enchanting. A false key is called in Portuguese chave
feitiga, while feitigo becomes the recognised name for
amulets and similar half-sacred trinkets. The trade
in such articles was perfectly recognised in Europe
during the middle ages, as it is still among the ne-
groes of Africa. A manufacturer or seller of them was
called feitigero, a word which, however, was likewise
used in the sense of a magician or conjurer. How
common the word was in Portuguese we see from its
being used in its diminutive form as a term of en-
dearment, meu feitiginho meaning my little fetish, or
darling.

We see a similar transition of meaning in the
Sanskrit kr iij &, the Italian/a^wr a, incantation, which
occurs in mediaeval Latin as far back as 13111; also

1 'Synodus Pergam./ aim. 1311, apud Moratorium, torn. 9. col. 561;
incantationes, sacrilegia, auguria, vel maleficia, quse facturse sive prse-
stigia vulgariter appellantur.